
Precious artifacts unearthed in Israel are assembled in the 
new Israel Museum at Jerusalem. At right is hand ax hewn 
100,000 years ago. Behind it stands a scepter from an un- 
known people who lived in the Judean desert 1,500 years be- 
fore Abraham. Above three fertility idols is the oldest Hebreio 
writing, dating before the Babylonian captivity. At left is a 
stone from Caesarea , unique proof of the existence of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman procurator at the time of the Crucifixion. 



TIhe Heritage 

of 

JudAisM 

There is but one God.— and — Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. These two truths are Judaism. Everything 
else, as the great Rabbi Hillei said in the century before 
the birth of Christ, is “mere commentary.” 

The heritage of Judaism, Christianity and Muham- 
madanism feeds from these same two roots. All three re- 
ligions began in the vibrant land bridge between the two 
great river systems, the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates. 

Judaism and Christianity burgeoned on a speck of barren 
land no larger than New Jersey. 

The land was there before the Jews. Man has lived 
in this nursery of faith for nearly a million years and wor- 
shipped many gods. In the endlessness of time, it has been 
a very short period since the Semitic sheik Abraham led 
his Hebrew clan across this land 4,000 years ago. It was 
only 12 centuries before Christ when Moses proclaimed 
the One God who dwelt not in a golden calf, a mountain 
or the sun— but was unknowable. To this revolutionary 
idea, Christians added the Son of God and Moslems, the 
Prophet of God. Ever since, men have quarreled and 
killed each other over these improvable ideas of faith. 

The heritage of Judaism began, thus, with a vision 
and a place. Through centuries of glory, persecution and 
extermination, both the vision and the place endured. The 
Roman emperor Titus drove out and dispersed most of 
the Jens, until the German fiihrer Hitler drove a remnant 
back. The vision of the One God’s love for man and of 
every man’s need to love his neighbor lived with the Jews 
. throughout their Diaspora and with those who were truly 
Christian and Muhammadan. These ideas have been tram- 
pled on, perverted and blasphemed, but they survive until 
this dav and are the heritage of all the Western world. 

DramatIc, new museum displays IsraeI's treasures 




Modem Israeli infantrymen, training in 
the Galilee near the Syrian border, march 
past copper spearheads from 3,000 B.C. 
tphich were discovered in the Sharon Valley. 
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The while-domed Shrine of the Book houses 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The black-basalt wall 
recalls the Jews * 2,000 years of persecution 
and suffering. White and black symbolize the 
everlasting struggle between good and evil. 



Behind a Dead Sea Scroll fragment looms the 
Masada. High on its northern tip stand the 
ruins of Herod’s palace . At left are the Dead 
Sea and the mountains of Moah. This picture 
was taken at the ruins of a watchtower in the 
Roman wall that circled the besieged Masada. 




A thousand years older than any 
previously known Hebrew text , 
the Isaiah scroll is stretched on a 
drum in the center of the Shrine 
of the Book. The urn-shaped 
fountain will spray the outside 
of the ribbed-concrete dome and 
represent the concept of rebirth. 



"Thou REMEIVlbREST, 0 LORd God, OUR hiSTORiC PAST." 



We search the past for answers to the perplexi- 
ties of the present On each Rosh Hasbanah, the 
Jewish New "Sear that be gins the High Holy 
Days, Jews look bade on their historic triumphs 
and tragedies. The revelation of God to Moses, 
the victory of Joshua at Jericho, the songs and 
conquests of David, the peace and splendors of 
Solomon, the stirring revolt of the Maccahees 
are among their memories. Slavery in Egypt 
exile in Babylon, subjugation by Persians, 
Egyptians and Romans are remembered too. 

Today in Israel, one story receives special 
attention— the story of the Masada, where, in 
75 A.D., after a heroic revolt, Jewish national 
independence was erased, not to he reborn for 
1,875 years. The Masada, a massive, flat-topped 
rode mountain, rises in a moonlike wasteland 
by the Dead Sea, remote, monumental, awe- 
some. Here, Jonathan Maccabeus built a fort 
and Herod, a palace and stronghold. When 
Jerusalem fell to Titus, 960 Jerwish mm, women 
and children led by Eleazar dug in on the top 
of Masada. The Roman general Flavius Silva 
attacked, was thrown bade and laid siege. 
Slowly, the Romans built a vast earthen ramp to 
die top. On the final night, after seven months 
of battle, Eleazar gathered his people and ex- 
horted, “Let us die free men.” The Jews agreed 
not to surrender to slavery and rapine. "With 
disaster inevitable at dawn, the men stabbed to 
death their wives and chil dren “There was not 
one man who was wanting in the necessary 
courage. — ” wrote the historian Josephus. By 
lot, ten men were chosen to kill the rest, and the 



ten then chose one who killed the other nine 
and threw himself on his sword. The Romans 
stormed the top and learned the tragic tale from 
two women and five children who alone sur- 
vived. Josephus recorded that the Romans 
“united to admire . . . and wondered at the gen- 




Above the Valley of the Cross rises the museum. 



erous contempt of death by which such numbers 
had been hound in one solemn compact.” 

The recent discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls at Qumran and Masada has given this 
period added significance. “It now looks as 
though Christianity sprang out of Judaism. Yon 
can’t understand the thinking of Jesus and Paul 
unless you understand the Jewish thinkin g of 
the day,” says archaeologist and former Israeli 
chief of s taff, Yigael Yadin. “The very fact that 
scholars conclude they have to understand 
Judaism better will help bring Jews and Chris- 
tians closer together.” Yadin is directing the ex- 
cavation of the Masada. Israeli Army recruits 
are taken to its s ummit to be imbued with the 
spirit of its defenders. As the ceremony ends, the 
cry goes up, “The Masada shall not fall again!” 
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A people degraded and slaughtered because of their faith 
turned inward and found in their community and religion 
the solace and strength to go on. After their dispersion, the 
Jews in their ghettos evolved elaborate rituals and rigid rules 
to keep alive and reinforce their Judaism. Before the Shrine of 
the Book's black wall, above, are gathered treasures from die 
Israel Museum’s extraordinary collection of Jewish cere- 
monial art from many countries. The largest are a Hannk kah 

"Th0U ART A STRANQER, AINid Also AN EXilE." 

menorah from Poland and a Passover plate from Holland. In 
front, left to right, are spice boxes from Germany and Central 
Europe, a German menorah , an Esther scroll from Alsace, an 
ethrog holder from Austria, a German Seder wine cup and a 
muglike Italian alms box. All rest on a colorful 'Yemenite 
prayer shawl. In the picture at right is the baroque interior of 
a 16th-century Italian synagogue from Vittorio Veneto near 
Venice, entirely rebuilt inside the museum. In the foreground 
are a German scroll, breastplate and shofar, and a Polish 
Torah pointer. Above them stand, at left, two Torah crowns 
from North Africa and, at right, articles from Germany and 
Poland. In the background is the Ark of the Law and above, 
along both sides, are the women’s galleries of the synagogue. 
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Two small oil lamps from the Israel Museum— one with a 
menorak from the 5th century A.D. and the other with a cross 
from early Christian times— sit among the ruined Crusader 
arches of Caesarea on the coast of Israel. For nearly two mil- 
lennia now, Christians and Jews have lived together, some- 
times in harmony, but most often in enmity and fear. Their 
failure is one of our historic tragedies. 

How any religion perseveres through centuries of martyr- 
dom is a triumph of faith. After the fall of Masada and the 
suppression of the second anti-Roman revolt led by Bar 
Kochba, only isolated pockets of Judaism remained in Pales- 
tine. The Romans and Byzantines ruled the land for 500 years 
and the Moslems, for the next 500, until die Christian Crusad- 
ers, after decimating Europe’s Jews, grasped it for a moment 
and exterminated the remaining Jews. When the Moslems con- 
quered it again, Palestine drifted into-wasteland. 

But through the ages, Palestine remained an unreachable 
homeland and Zion, a spiritual hope for many Jews scattered 
westward to Spain and the Americas and eastward to Iraq and 
India. As persecutions continued, especially in czarist Eastern 
Europe, a handful trickled back, seeking an ancestral Zion 
and a haven. Hitler, by wiping out a thir d of the world’s Jews, 
replaced the dream of Zionism with the compelling need for 
refuge. Only then, in 1948, was a Jewish nation born again. 
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"...ThATWE MAyjudqE 
ourseIves 

iN t^ie liqkr of trutI-i." 



On Yom Kippur, the most 
holy Day of Atonement, 

Jews traditionally believe, 
every man’s fate is finally 
judged and inscribed by 
God. As the Ps almis t sang, 

“And He shall redeem Is- 
rael from all his iniqui- 
ties.” At die close of that 
solemn day, the ram’shom, 
called the shofar, is blown 
—one long, resounding 
note— and man’s fate is 
sealed for theyear to come. 

At left, a Yemenite sho- 
far, a German prayer book from 1739 with 
the order of blowing the ram’s horn and an 
Israeli prayer shawl overlook the Old City 
of Jerusalem, where the Jews of Israel may 
not enter. As if in opposition to the shofar, 
from across the city’s no-man’s-land can be 
heard the muezzins in the minarets calling 
the Moslem faithful to prayer. 

Judaism teaches that one’s deeds of love 
and compassion are judged on YomKippur. 
Above, Phoenix, an assemblage from the 
Israel Museum by the artist Ygael Tumar- 
kin, who came from Germany to Israel in 
1935 when he was two, stands above the 
rooftops of Tel-Aviv, the metropolis built 
out of the sand dunes by modern Israelis. 
On Yom Kippur, God judges both the spirit 
of a man’s heart and the work of his hands. 
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Leasts of joy ancJ seasons of qlAdNESs../rlHE season of tIhe Harvest" 



One of life’s gifts is that each of us, no matter how tried and 
downtrodden, finds reasons for thankfulness: for the dangers 
safely passed, for the remnant of a people that survives, for the 
crops carried in from the fields and the grapes from the vineyard. 
Thanksgiving comes to us out of the prehistoric dimness, univer- 
sal to all ages and all faiths. At whatever straws we must grasp, 
there is always a time for gratitude and new beginnings. 

After the solemnity of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
Jews the world over give thanks with the ancient autumn holiday 
of Succoth. In Old Testament days, when the Jews were farmers 
on their own land, these were important and merry harvest cele- 
brations, “feasts of joy and seasons of gladness.” They featured 
palm leaves, the lemonlike ethrog and a booth called the sukkak, 
erected by each family, adorned with palm branches, grapes, 
many fruits and fragrant flowers, and left open to the skies and 
stars. Succoth is a festival of the ingathering. 

Like Moses, to whom the Lord said “You shall not go over 
this Jordan,” six million Jews, who were in our day gassed and 
destroyed by “civilized” human beings, never gained a sanctuary 
of freedom, in an America or Israel. Thousands more seeking the 
Promised Land were turned back by British Christians and Arab 
Moslems. But those who reached Israel— with those already there 
and those who came later— seized the land, brought it water and 
struggled to turn it green and fruitful. 

They grew the luscious oranges and bursting vegetables and 
made this embattled corner of the world truly a modem land of 
milk and honey. And they brought forth children: blonde and 
brunette, blue-eyed and dark, handsome and awkward, infused 
with the centuries of exile in a hundred lands. The children grow 
straight, bronzed and bold. They never saw their parents humili- 
ated in a ghetto because they were Jews. They never had to run 
from a gang of kids yelling “kike,” or worry whether or not 
they had killed Jesus. To be Jewish, to be an Israeli is not a mark 
of shame. They are free— to fight and protect their land, to farm 
and harvest, to create anew and count on the future. These 
children are the Sabras, Israel’s great hope and greatest harvest. 




Children come to see the wonders in the Israel Museum and stay to paint their 
impressions. Chief Curator Karl Katz plans a children's pavilion to awaken 
these youngsters to the beauty of art. Many were born in distant countries, but 
ten-year-old Karen Ronnen (foreground), of Australian and East European par- 
entage, belongs to the growing generations for ivhom Israel is their native land. 



Thanksgiving: A 19th-century Persian silver ethrog holder and 
its birdshaped cover from the Israel Museum decorate a Suc- 
coth booth overflowing with the fruits of Israel's renewed 
soil. In the background, below the prospering Kibbutz Kabri, 
sweeps Emek Ga’aton, a fertile Western Galilee valley that 
was a bloody battleground in Israel's war with the Arabs. 
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